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SOUTH-EAST VIEW OF THE NEW HALL, CHRIST’S HOSPITAL. 


Tuts ts part of a series 
of aditeel o—-- now in 
progress at the venerable establishment of 
Chvist's' Hospital, a name which will 
doubtleas rekindle many vivid recollec- 
tions of childhood: and innocenee, especi- 
ally among scores of Blues (not those of 
Mars) * Indus to the Pole.” 


But ah! what means the silent tear? 
Why e’en ‘mid joy my, bosom heave? 
Ye long lost scenes, enchantments dear! 
Lo! now 1 linger o’er your grave. 
Fly then ye hours of rosy hue, 
And bear away the bloom of years! 
And quick succéed ye sickly crew 
Of doubts and sorrows, pains and fears! 
Still will I ponder Fate's unalter'd plan, 
Nor tracing back the child forget that I am man. 
Dyes. 
As a building, Christ’s Hospital is 
= extensive, and consists of —_ 
jar parts. But the greater part 
the have long been in a state of 
considerable decay, for in 1803, ‘+ the Go- 
vernors (after a very particular survey of 
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a sufficient sum of money could -be raised 
for the purpose; to accomplish which, 
part of the revenues of the hospital was 
devoted to the establishment of a fund, 
which was immediately aided by a grant 
of £5,000. frum the Corporation of p Ae 
don, and has since been enlarged by many 
private benefactions.”” ccordingly, 
within these few years, no inconsiderable 
portion of the old fabric has been pulled 
down, and rebuilt. In 1822, a new In- 
firmary was completed ; and_ in October, 
1824, the first stone of the new hal/ was 
= by his royal highness the Duke of 
k 


ork. 
“ The old hall,” says the author of an 
useful little manual, entitled ‘ A Brief 
History of Christ’s Hospital,’ ‘“ was a 
noble building 130 feet in length by 34 
in width, and 44 feet high. It was here 
that the boys had their meals ; and in. 
deed whenever it was expedient to assem- 
ble the whole number together, the hall 
= the miones where it ane 7 done. 
er i e paint organ, 
dec. the oF chis feposing “ai. 
fice were sold by auction, an “a refec- 
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tory, where for the space of 140 years, 
nearly 890 .children. had. assembled three 
times a day, is at the time of writing this, 
fast vanishing from public view.”* And 
we miay add, that, however, the walls of 
this “foundation may be frittered and 
crumbled by the unsparing ‘hand of time, 
its brighter glories will not cease to live 
in the grateful remembrance of thou- 
sands, who drew their first inspirations 
of learning at its Pierian s ng. 

The above view of the South Front of 
the..New) Hall is taken from the Grey 
Friars’ entrance, in Newgate-street, from 
whwnee, when the projected improvements 

it will be seen to the great- 


est: e. This noble structure, 
built in the style of architecture, 
is 4 with some yariations, of the 
Great ‘Hall at Hampton Court. It is 


182 feet by 50 wide’; forming a noble 
adeedatieeathy which opens into the 
new clojater. It is as yet unfinished, hav- 
petiecly ecincrive 10 the oplaion, that 
ibe to inion, that 
haf the several oo - ae 
made in the style itecture 
wii prevailed at the petiod of the foun- 
dation of the. Hospital, the general effect 
wduld have been much improved. It 
is, however, no easy matter to control the 
tastes of ** building-committeés” through 
a year, much less hin gh scores of years. 
But-as the present superintendants seem 
to bave:zeached, the ¢ of chasteness 
and elegance in. their new hall, we hope 
they will not retrograde ; for it is really a 
fine specimen of architectural beauty. 
We have over the early history 
of Christ’s Hospital in silence, because 
most of our readers must already be fa- 
tniliar with its details; and such as are 
hot acquainted with them we refer to the 
“Brief History” already quoted, or to the 
more extensive accounts of the foundation. 
Mr. Charles Lambe, who has the pecu- 
liar felicity of attaching superior interest 
to the most ordinary’ scenes and oceur- 
rencés, and ‘garnishing them with: the 
flowers of classic ‘taste, has sketched 
‘© Christ’s' Hospital and the character of 
its Boys” with great fidelity, and we be- 
lieve it to rank among the happiest pro- 
iluctions’’ of bis genius: is»'what 
Hotace'calis  proprié communia dieere.”” 
ft deserves ‘notice; that ‘the dress of 
the boys first adinitted was:a sort of rus- 
Set, but this was soon changed: forthe 
dress they now wear, which ‘is' the most 


.* “ Calcuiating. the old Hal! to. have veen in 
use 140 years,” says cur author; “the average 
“0 


Geomeds t i the ee at ier each 
a bain six. years, mud to ty | P wens 
ay it. will a tha t 18,300 hoy: 
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complete representation of the monkish 
habit we have lett, What 1s now called 
the coat 'was the ancient tunic, and the 
petticoat, (or yellow as it is technical 

termed) the sleeveless or under tunicof 
the monastery. The girdle round. the 
waist .was .also .aneppendage of the 
monkish ‘habit; but the breeches are a 
subsequent addition.” jibenkin 


~$ 





SAINT AGNES’ EVE. 


(For the Mirror.) 
« They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ eve, 
Young virgins might bave visions of delicht,” 
&e, Keatys. 
Some years ago the’ Eve of St. Agnes was 
hailed by maidens, who ‘assembled to 
know who their husbands would be. Meat 
was not allowed to be eaten on this day. 
© And on sweet St. Agnes’ night, 
Please you with the promis‘d sight, 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Which an empty dream discovers.” ~ 
Ray ink eortty ey lines 
t ‘oret ir lovers,) that every one 
should take a row of pom and pall them 
out one after another, saying a Jaler- 
noster ; then stick a pin in_ the sleeve, 
and the result wag, they would be sure to 
dream of their futare husband... ... - 
The custom is preserved inmany towns, 
and particularly in the north: in evety 
town of Wesim I believe, isatill 
exists, and is performed by (reader, excuse 
my immodesty ) young maidens tying their 
garter in some peculiar manner ;"but this 
is the fact, whether imprudent or no in 
me to state it. oa 
At Kome it is customary, to bring fwo 
white lambs to the altar, whilst the agaus 
is sung, by way of offering. - Artists ene- 
rally represent St. Agnes with a lathb by 
her side. W. HOA. 


St. Agnes suffered martyrdom so young, 
and with such fortitude, that the tengues 
and pens of all nations, says, St. Jerom, 
are employed to celebrate her:praise. Sf. 
Ambrose, and also ‘St; Augustine, state 
she was only thirteen years ‘when she suf. 
fered death for the.cause,,of Christianity, 
and.ber refusal to yieldite,the solicitations 
of the.-infamous, panders, of ,the ,tyrant. 
She is recorded: by the authors who .wrote 
her'life to have received, in the tenth per- 
secution of Dioclestan, 4 the eveslasiing 
crown of martyrdom, and the never-fading 
‘laurel of virginity.” 

There is an evident confiesfin between 
the name of Agnes and’ the Ta word 
Agnus; and, in corroboration thereof, it 


may be mentioned, that on. the legendary 
account of St, Agnes appearing to her pa- 
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re in actin ‘demh with a 
b b side, thé figures which pain- 
tere hm dswwn:ef her aré usualty ane. 
— by — Tn the me meee built 
on the place « ; om, it 
othe ar af Peo Voc 
annually blesses:two lambs, whose wool 
is afterwards made use of ‘bythe ‘nuns of 
St. Lawrence to make palliasses.—/'rom 
the Circle of the. Seasons, or: Perpetual 
Key to the Kolendar and Almanack. 


————ae 


ONE TO THE LIVING POETS! 
Suggested by some beautiful Compositions, by 
those of eithér sex, in the ‘* Annuals” for 1828. 
" (For the Mirror ) 

« Truly, master, I know not whether a soul of 
‘em will see it; but ‘tis no harm (is it?) to try 
aud lay it in their way..— Old Comedy. 

O YE iuspired ones! hear the glad note 
Of those whose homes are in all wild retreats 
Of green, deep, shadowy beauty ! whose blest 
seats 
Rise in still solitudes, who, heav’n-ward float 
Mp moveless pistons, stréetch'd in qaict air, 
Pe toves softly sweet, and rapturously fuir, 
Ocean of illimitable blue !) 
hold melodious rest, 
in his lofty pest, 
When sultry, sunlit days are fleet and fow ! 


O ye inspir'd ones | your songs, more sweet 
And holy are, than theirs; whilet solitude 
Has wurs'd those glorious thoughts, whose 
wings elude 
‘The lightning rush of time, when pure and feet 
Above th’ immeasurable zone they rise, 
That veils the world of worlds from death- 
doom’d eyes! 
ta eolitade are nurs'd those feelings deep, 
Ttiat change to heav'n our earth ; 
And ye, of angel birth, 
Dwell then in paradise whilst others weep! 


Oye ivspir'd ones! unto your sight 
«The Gerden of the Lert” is blooming yet ; 
Aad in-your Eden songs the dtind forget 
Sin, darkness, grief—pluming for boundless 


Tho fetter'd winglets of th’ imprisen'd soul, 
(Ph’ immortal in mortality’s control!) 
Favour'd of Ged ' ye seo, ye feel, ye know 
Deep mysteries divine ; 
. ks etars on earth ye shine, 
Undying glories cincturing each brow ! 


O ye imapir'd ones! might I but say 
My dear, dear brethren ! (honied torm—for me 
“CUomeet ;) Pi wander (dréaming rapturously) 
On the bright precints of eternal day, 
Now béaming faintly forth in suns and skies, 
‘Waves, winds, and woods, with light that never 


dies 
Ou yourenamour'd gaze! Songs, low, but clear, 
:, Breathe fer ye yetawhilé, 
Prom lands wherein ye'll smile 
On thoes whe love; Wut cannot ken ye here ! 
M. LB, 


SONNET. 
(For tha Mirror. 7 
Faiz Italy! hrs wren has spread 
‘Fol! maby atime dver me thy soothing pop’s 
When dire misfortones hung around my bean, 
Thow bast Beguil'd full many a weary heer 
Whcther by Dante's visions borne along, 
My soaring thoughts £0. Parailise aspire; 
Or charm'd by Petrarch's melancholy song... 
Tuning to love his sweetly plaintive tyce.. 
Oft have thy magic pages provedtume 
A fertile source of uever-failing charms, 
Wafting me back to days Ofchivalry, 
“When Charlemagne afdused’ the ‘world” to 
atmst ’ ’ Ya'F 
Peace'to thy beanteous land !— May soon agin 
Thy sleeping Genius wake end-still ¢riemphent 
reign! 


BL. 
eer ei 
SONNET XXXI. FROM PETRARCH. 
(For the Mirror., 


Annovera ed esalta le doti di:Laura.; | 


Wuexs is the face whose softest skill 
My heart subjected to net will?” 
Where! the fine brow and starry eyes, 
That lur'd me from.the.earth.to.skies?. | 


Where! now the courngé, mitid, aid fiedtt, 
The vocal aweets sucht lips tinpare 7”) '* 
Where ! every congregated grace,  *"' 
Which long my soul rejoic’d to trace? 

Where ! the mild traits of augel face, 
Quick’ning my weary spirits” pace? |“ * 
In which were all my thoughts fAscrib@? 
Where ! she who deep my soul imbib'd? 
Powerless, oh world! thy cates, aud vaii— 
These humid eyes to aty again. a% 





ON PANTOMIME. 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tue origin of pantomime may be easily 
traced back to the earliest ages, when 
mimes were not only yy 0 at theatres 
and festivals, but even at funerals, where 
the actors described by their gestures the 
actions and manners of the deceased, and 
exhibited-his virtues and vices. The pro- 
pensity, however, of the mimes to1idicule, 
inclined them rather to reveal their frail- 
ties than to disclose their virtues, or any 
thing that might redound to their honour. 
‘i — pt anor however, m4 

arlequin, .as appears: in ‘ 
differs extremely from the ancient mimes, 
and from the Harlequin of other nations. 
The mimes, indeed, dressed. themselves 
in party-coloured clothes, but,.in, other 
respects they do not, seem..in.the.Jeast to 
have resembled him; while the French 
Harlequin speaks and sings and walks 
about like any: one else;.it is.tewe; he 
bears a wand and the usual-enetume, but 
for what this wand is intended: I never 
could discover, for, instead of ¥eing em. 
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ployed (as in Eaguel)4 in n slappi csi 


changing © wheel 
. it hange is ey Ray, — a 
Fesgen vaudeville which I have at pond, 
bilkgstokes, sua dhe. be a 
is re ae 

climbing.a ladder. with a pot of, paste in 
one and:a brush in the other, an oc- 
cugation which our Harlequin would 

to follow. 

we look among the Italians, we find 
their Harlequino a a iy? buffoon, who 
cracks his miserable jokes for the. amuse- 
ment of md populace, and an _— 
Puach, 's, and puppet-shows. But 
i faod on is a, silent, mysterious, 
magical heing, J. O—Fr—p. 





JOE BLUNT. 
A PATHETIC BALLAD. 


, Jog Buon, he was an angler blithe, 
Asever walked the sod ; 
And, though no pedagogue, knew how, 
To handle well the rod. 


And oft he caught dace, perch, and pike, 
With trout and carp to boot ; 

For though his name was Binat, i'faith, 
His angiang was acute. 


One mornidg Joe his basket stored 
With many a tempting bribe, 

And off he set, with merry face, 
To snare the finny tribe. 


And. ‘s00n, the Lea appeared in ‘sight, — 
Joe's heart beat light and free, 
_ And, as he trudg'd across the bridge, 
He—whistled o’er the Lea. 


But scarcely had be set all right, 
With tackle round him spread, 

When, lo! a strapping Irishman 
Came bearing down a-head. 


® Arrah'” quoth he, “ this wather here 
Is private, if you plase ; 

And, by the powers! if you don't bolt, 
Your tackle I will saize,” 


Now Joe, who though of gentile race, 
Was bold and valiant too, 

Cried, “ Ever my tackle you shall seize, 
Vil tackle well with you. 


INcool your coorage;' since you seem 
So. mighty hot with me;” 

And saying this, he caught him up, 
And soused bim in the Lea. 


Bat, woe, alas! poor Paddy sunk, 
And went—“ the dreary walk ;” 

For, though an Irishman, yet Le 
‘Was not a man of Cork. 


s a e s 
Then Joe was tried for this sad crime, 
And sentenced soon to die,— 


To hang, a public spectacle, 
For every Vulgar eye. 


_ about three miles from Peel, 
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Alas! it was.a woofal fate i 
For jovial Joseph Blant, yi brits 
To go so soon, from fishing,here, © 
To fish in Charon’s punt. 
Dot laws wih Gites tasty couse ens oes 
His sentence could not stop, 
Although, like: other sober folks, 
He never loved—a drop. 


So Joseph died the etre i death, 
And all bis woes were 

‘Thus one, who joyed ip catching fish, 
Was Ketch'd himself at last. 


Then take good warning anglers all, 
From this sad tale of mine, 
Lest, as ye live, ye perish by— 
The dropping of aline! 
R. S. L. 





ON OATHS.—No. IT. 


FORM OF A DEEMSTER’S OATH IX 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


(For the Mirror.) 


THE constitutional officers, in. whom the 
administration of the laws of the Isle of 
Man is now vested, are the governor, his- 
two counsels, the deemsters, and the 
House of Keys. The Tynwald, or Tyne. 
wald Mount, I should mention, stands 
he high road tee par bd ~4 

of the to ts’ name 
is a compound of ‘the British words tyng 
and val, signifying the Juridical Hill. 
Here, when the laws are promulgated, 
the governor is seated under a canopy. of ! 
state, while the other estates and. peopled 
respectively occupy the lower circles and’: 
the contiguous, ares. . These four. estates,)! 
when assembled, are called the Tyneald « 
Court. » tine 

Previous to the purchase of the isle bys 
the British government, they: aarp 
the entire legislative authoritys: 

Once a year a grand icourt: is: held! 


.+ where all new acts are publicly readiand:: 
: thenceforth: become binding; (for; Be it 


known, they have still the’ of makij 
ordinances, which have porzrefoaking 
without waiting. for the royal gssent.): 


' The two deemsters axe judges: both :in: 


common and criminal cauges 5:and as the 
isle is. divided-into the districts nerthern 
and southern, they have each‘a distinct 
court, answering to these divisions, where 
they preside and give judgment ane 
the intervention of a jury,. sceoeding tothe 

traditional and unwritten laws, here termed 
breast laws. These courts.are held ounce: 
a week, or ¢ftener, if nevessarys «The 
oath taken by the deemstore, on:envesing 
into office, is conceived in‘the ‘following ’ 
sin lar .terms :—By this book,: and by 

oly contents thereof, and by the won 

Goh works that God hath saivaceloesly 
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wrought in the heaven above and.in the. 


earth beneath in six days and seven nighis, 
1, A. B., do swear that I will, without 
respect of favour‘or friendship, love or 
gain, -consanguinity or y envy or 
malice, execute the laws of this isle justly 
betwixt our sovereign lord the king and. 
his subjects within this isle, and betwixt 
party and party, as indifferently as the 
rring’s. back-bone doth lie in, the midst 
of the fish.” 
The deemsters are always officers of 
great dignity, and their influence over the 
le resembles, in some degree, the 
civil authority. of the ancient. Druids. 
W. H. H. 





Ariana of Science, 


Observations on the Potato. 


. It is well known, that in 100 Ibs. of 
potatoes, only 25.parts are solid or nutri- 
tive, while the remaining 75 parts consist 
of liquid matter. It contains, dispersed 
through the whole foot, but more especi- 
ally near the skin, a dark and acid sub- 
stance, which is of so deleterious a nature, 
that ‘raw potatoes, when given to horses, 
often. prove injurious to them. It is 
highly important to get rid of this sub- 
stance, which may be accomplished by 
washings, after the root is grated. 

The nutritive parts of the potato consist 
—l, of flour and starch ; and 2, of fibre. 
These, when the potatoes are can 
be by.acommon strainer. The 
fidar, which will be accumulated at the 
battom of the tub, must be repeatedly 
washed, to clear it of the acid substance 
with which it is impregnated. It can then 
beyconverted into a jelly, in the same 
manner as arrow-root.. For that purpose, 
it must be first moistened with cold water, 
then-put into a bowl, and boiling water 
gradually poured on it, constantly stirring 
it with a spoon, tor a few minutes, till 
the jelly:is formed, which -is almost im- 
. mediately the''case, . It will be improved 
by having éither a little salt ora little 
sugar mixed with the moistened flour, 
before the boiling water is poured on it. 
A wholesome atid nourishing food is thus 
produced, which, with’ the addition of a 
little milk, is extremely palatable. By 


other it, is put into 
whieh, in the be 


Locrmey nbs theesdingeter 
season. It varies: @ fourth t6 a sé- 
venth. part of the total weight of the root’ 


53 
in-its raw state. in regard to the fibrous 
part, it°is a most valu article of food, 


whether dried for horses, or boiled for 


subject; has , 
petals, wil profes; ‘heat wl baked 
potatoes, luce, when 
38 lbs. 8 oz. of excellent bread ;/ which, ‘al-’ 
lowing that a stone of: flour produces at 
the rate of 18 lbs. of bread, is an increase 
of 114 Ibs. of bread, from '12'Ibs, of fibre.’ 
His mode of preparing the fibre is as fol- 
lows :— After washing it'in two waters, he 
places it for about am hour upon'a sieve’ 
to drain ; then he adds, without‘its 
boiled, the usual quantity of yeast, 
after it has stood for about an hour, he 
works in the 21 Ibs. of wheaten flour. It 
—s very little addition of water, but 
rather longer time in heaving, preparatory 
to its being placed: in the oven: A‘mo- 
derate quantity of this bread should ‘be 
taken with a proportion of ‘the 

jelly and milk, at each: meal..; ‘Fhe. la- 
bourer would thus obtain food;:a part of 
which would remain for some time in the 
stomach, and by which he would: be ena- 
bled to perform a good deal of work, 
without injury to bis health. The bread 
thus prepared continues equally good, for 
several days, so that there is. no necessity 
for constantly renewing it.. The potato 
flour will keep for years. If the price of 
wheat is high, a wholesome btead may be 
made with the potato fibre, and either 
barley flour or oatmeal.—The addition of 
some potatoe flour to the bread, instead of. 
consuming it as a jelly, would make: it 
much more nourishing. ‘The potato fibre 
is an excellent ingredient in a pudding. 
It may be made either plain, for common 
use, or with a variety of ingredients, for 
the more opulent. To make it plaingtake 
two spoonsful of the fibreiof the potato, 
after it has been strained through a hair 
sieve, boil it for half an hour, or even less, 
with two English pints of milk, adding 
two ources of butter, Keep stirring it 
while on the fire; and if it becomes too 
thick, add more milk... Put it in a‘dish 
before the fire, or in an oven: Those who 
can afford it, make the following mix. 
ture :—Beat five or six eggs, and some 
sugar and spice, and a glass of brandy. or 
whisky. Some,add, to give it a flavour, 
two or three. teaspoonsfuliof marmalade. 
Let the pudding be»put ‘in’ a dish, ‘and 
when rather cold, pour the above ingre- 
dients into it ; mx them well, and then 
set the dish in an oven, or before the fire, 
till it has got a fine brown colout.— Sir 
John Sinclair. eh aoe | 
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Squalle of Wind ow the African: Shores. 
‘Et is: well known that on the African 
shore. violent squalls of wind and rain are 
very often met with By ships-on the coast. 
‘They are almostialways accompanied by 
fo oe whaprseehin capoenne = 

thoug ljangerous in th 
effects’ dan -the thander storms whieh 
ogcur in colder climates, exhibic 
alices‘vastly more magnificent. fol- 
lowing particulats I have heard my fa- 
ther relate frequently emer | these 
wil 


pear 


nals; and: their connexion w: 
af the retent discoveries in electricity will 
at once be perceived. The approach of 
the squall is generally fore by the 
appearance of jet black clouds over the 
land, moving in a direction towards the 
sed, at the same time that a gentle bree e 
blows: towards the shore. In these cir- 
cumstances, the precautions which my 
father usually adopted, wete to take in 
immediately all sail, so as to leave the 
ship under bare poles, and send the whole 
of the crew below decks. As the tornado 
approaches nearer, the tain is obsetved to 
Be gushing down in torrents, and the 
lightning darting down from the clouds 
with such profusion as to resemble conti- 
nied showers of electric matter. When, 
however, the squall comes within the 
distance of about half-a-mile from the 
ship, these electric ateeain altogether 
cease; the rain only continues in the 
Sante manner. Ass the tornado is passing 
over the ship, 2 loud etackling noise is 
distinctly heard’ dmong the rigging, occa- 
Sioned by the electric matter streaming 
down the masts, whose points setve to 
attract it; and’ J think that I have been 
told, that, when this phenomenon takes 
place at night, a glimimering of light is 
observed over every part of the rigging. 
But when the squall has renioved to about 
half-a-mile beyond the ship, exactly the 
same appearances return by which the 
squall was characterized in coming éff the 
shore, and before reaching the same dis- 
tance from the: ship. lighthing is 
again seen to be descending in continued 
sheets, and in‘sucli abundance as even to 
résemble the torrents of rain thetsclves 
which accompany the squall. These 
squalls take place evety day during a 
certain season of the year, called’ the 
Harmatan season. ‘The jet black clouds 
begin to appear moving from the moun. 
tains about nine in the morning, and 


reach the sea abont two in the afternoon. 
Another very: singular fact attending 
these tornadoes is, that“after they Have 
moved’ out eight of rine learués to sen, 
when they become apparently exjentled, 
the lightning is seen to rise up from the 
sea. 


he violence of the wind, during the 
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continuance of the squall, is exccssive.— 
D. M. Mitnegraden:— Ne Month'y 
ne. 


Among the articles di at the 
first National Exhibition of Oo 
of Arts and Industry,’ at Neufchatel 
Switzerland; last year, was & cloek made 
by F. Houriet, of Loeal:; in which steel 
was used only in the main springs and ‘in 
the axes of the movable parts; all the 
other parts wete in brass, gold alloy, and 
white gold. The number of — in 
gold, gold and silver, geld and platina, is 
tixty-two: all the pivots turn on jewels, 
and the functions of the free escapements 
are effected also by means of pallets in 
precious stones. It had been 
that the escapements and the spiral spring 
not being of steel, inconvenience would 
result from the smaller degtee of elasticity, 
but numerous trials.with favourable re- 
sults have removed the objection. ; and it 
appears that gold, hardened either by 
hammering or other means, is more elastic 
than hardened and untempered steel. The 
clock had gone for six days, exposed to 
the contact of a magnet competent. to-lift 
twenty-five or thirty pounds, without suf< 
fering any derangement.— Rév. Encoy— 
Brande’s Journal. ‘ 

Botany of the Sandwich Islands. 

M. de Michcl, in a report made to the 
Academie des Sciences, at Paris, of the 
pages Series oA of Frey beeen re 4 

e companion . inet, in 

oyage rontied the World) has the fol- 
lowing interesting observations :— 

The Sandwich Flora contains certain 
species which are peeulfar to these islands, 
together with others, indigenous to coun- 
tries more or less remote, as Asia, Ame- 
rica, New Holland, and even to Africa 
and Europe. To account for this distri- 
bution amongst a group of islarids so 

rfectly isolated, M. de. Michel, after 

aking due allowance for the action of 
currents, winds, and casual importation 
is Ted to stippose, that the dispersion of 
certain vegetable tribes may dated 
back at the time of the great revolution of 
the globe, ard that thig took 
place under the influence of causes which 
now no longer exist. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 





No. I1.* 
THE SEA. 
«* The sailor of the Baltic has gt rites, 
and £r wneunee of wropitieting the go the 
; the Mediterranean mariner 


wind; . 

and kneels we ro band of ote et 

saint, when his own might 

service he implores; while the more skiiful Eng. 

Tshnvan tees the spirits of the Bele to a storm, 
© For No.1, see The Mmzog, No. 145. 
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and: hears the eries of a on peer ena “ 
5 
fhe sli Tinore reasocing Aworican ling not been 
able to shake off, entirely, the sec’ u 
of'a sentiment that seome the concomitant of his 
condition,”” , Tus Rep Bove. - 
$xuw striking resemblance to be. traced: 
in: the superstitions of sailors. agea, ago, 
with those of our own days, is to be. attnis 
buted to various causes :—amongst them, 
superstition, generally, still seems 
i # To hold ber iron sway,” 

though they are the: boldest and most 
fearless class alive, in matters. having no 
relation to it. Their resp ful life, 
the frequent opportunities e for 
par Ar. amidst the most danse and 
sublime scenes im nature (for what can 
exceed the waste of waters), the constant 
and ceaseless dangers and perils to which 
they are ex x nga “2- 

ciency of education (which is aps 
the most material naesh, all Let ge i 
lated to engender superstition, and to 
tender the mariner more superstitiously 
inclined than most men. Indeed, on 
land, the manner in which 

* Piantoms, with all their dim array,” 

have vanished before the light of know- 
ledge, affords a striking illustration of 
the“ invaluable blessings which descend 
even to the lowest of the people, from the 
diffasion of the sound principles of phi- 
losophy.” 
': It may not be uninteresting to look 
back’ a. century or two, and give a few 
instances of the popular belief amongst 
. {@barihers in those days ; though it is to 
be remarked, that some of. the supersti- 
nigiens were current, ‘perhaps, in the days 
-fof:the,Phenicians. Old Scott, in his 
-tmork:on witchcraft, tells us, that ‘* in- 
/mutnerable are the tales.of wonder among 
bi¢h .as~freqnent the’ seas, about the 


whistle:on shipiboard,, esteeming; that to 
ing, wy an, en- 
raging of the devil.”’* There is a very 
strange marine custom also related in 
Petrviis Arbiter; “that no person in a 
ship must pare his, nails or cut his hair 
except in a storm.” To have a corpse in 
the vessel was ominous; so was it to 
‘Tose a water-bucket ot a mop, or to throw 
& ‘cat’ overbonrd ; children ‘were deemed 
ity 0 a Bip. mat bs 
To, turn: to our own days :—Sailors 
"© Itjs alsp thought dangerous isthe, for 
fear Ur eringhag ne oe - be 


5S 
have, im general, a very p sense of 


souls gs far as relates.to the Simie tribe, 
many of whom they believe to. be cap- 
tains of Guineamen in a state of pte 
ment. . *¢ I was assured,” says Wrile’ 
tér last quoted, ‘¢ by a North-Sea pilot, 
in confirmation of his belief in ne. 
maids, that, in the great gale of 1702, 
when so many colliers were lost on, the 
east coast of England, one of the fleet 
was saved by the kind interference ofa 
mermaid, who hailed her by name in 
following prophetic -words :—‘ Sea Ad- 
venture! Sea Adventure! clew up all 
your sails, and let go your shect-anchor,’ 
the prudent master took the, warning. 
and saved the ship.”—Every unug 
noise, coming from the. deep, is. also ; 
tributed to some preternatural, 7) 
the sailor would accustom himpelf t Tea 
son on 1 Anca om gle. ~ 
course of things, .which w . the 
first impulse of a well-informed mind, 
he would tind, that most of those 4 
rently mysterious occurrences Of, 







cal, which (because it is the me, 
thod of accounting for them) he inyaria- 
bly places to the account of something 
not of this world.— 


« —. In the name of truth, 
Are yephdntastical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye show 7” 
As auch a sailor is not.athinking animal, 
this, however, is natural enough. We 
are told, that. the captains of. shipg in 
Norway, when they are shout to: embark 
on a voyage, give consi sums to.the 
witches of cist part, for ted siripgs 
and other charms, to ensure them favour- 
able winds.. But we have a parallel; in 
our own country, which .is quite. as ab- 
urd tI allude to the belief, that those 
charmed articles, ycleped Candia; or Calls, 
21 preserve the wearer from drowning, 
The Methodists, we have Tard, have a 
similar opinion of: theix efficacy, in, cases 
of fire. Some of these asticles-will cost 
from-twenty to thirty guineas! (see Ad- 
vertisemienis, passim, ) 














amongst 


st colliers, who. 
on no account, 
jae sn j Sailors, .aleo, 
the top of con { § 
strongly imbibe the popular prejudice 


ing detained for a 
than voluntarily ‘sail on’ that 
day. In cases where they are obliged to 


riday :—she was. launched on a Friday ; 
named the “ Friday ;” and sailed on her 
first. voyage ona Friday, ‘* Unfortu. 
nately for the success of this well-inten- 
tioned experiment, neither vessel nor 
crew were ever again heard of !” 

“We find, also, that the same supersti- 
tion, respecting cats, which we noticed as 
having been in vogue centuries ago, still 
exists in all ‘its pristine force. A sailor 
(of the navy we presume), Captain (laas- 
cock says, in the two cases, would ra- 
ther throw a Jew than a cat overboard ! 
The offence againat the feline race, he 
dreads, would be visited by sickness, hard 
weather, and almost every calamity inci- 
dent to a nautical life, and we doubt not 
that this trait:in Jack’s character will be 
highly esteemed by the ladies of “ the 
cerlain age,” .2s.,our. Gallic neighbours 


say. 

2 Phe appeatande ‘of birds at sea is also 
considered a-bad, omen, they are thought 
to precede yenpeeys weather. “* Mo. 
ther’Carey’s chickens,” and many other 
species, are even said to be in league with 

« that none may name!” ‘The 

igin of the nameof these most unlucky 
birds is curious, and I may give it ata fu- 
titre opportunity:» ‘By the way, few things 
pe Cae (when. people,..of,. necessity, are 
obliged to devote their mind and :atten- 
tion to matters that those on land would 





« Age after age rolls on, till all are los. 
In the deep ocean of eternity! 
To which whole ages are as nothing weigh'd, | 
Not e’en as one light grain of sand that lies 
On the sea-shore, to the whole globeitself:” 


The instinctive power which marine 
animals possess in anticipating storm 
weather, is well known and authenti- 
cated. In Stavorinus's Voyage, while in 
the North Iudian Ocean, it is stated, that 
about six o’clock in the evening ‘+ there 
arose a sound, just like the groaning of a 
man, out of the sea, near the ship’s side. 
I thought it proceeded from some of 
men, who had, perhaps, been hurt . be» 
tween decks.” On inquiry it was ascerp 
tained, that the same noise, arising ap. 
parently out of the water, had been 
several times before; and the writer statesy 
that he heard it distinctly ten or twelve. 
times repeated, As the ship. advanced. 
the noise receded, till at last it died away. 

informed. 


time he said this, there was not, the leget: 
eatance of a storm, but before fe 

o'clock: in the morning ‘ thé’ sed wal ‘bull. 

ing mountains high‘ih 2’ vidlent témpest, 

Captain’ ¥, ih the Notthern he 
is be be errs Covered for 
leagues with a yellowish appearandey look-: 
ing like sulphur and mustapiisseed; which 

found ;to, consiat of countless animal. 
cule. 

But we must. b etticle, to: a 
conclusion. , Fe, Pega an 
intelligent writer, * is, bomerer, A quality 
that seems indigenous to the ocean., Few 
common mariners are exempt from its in- 


ire nei wg hos 
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erry, stands the Tower 


or Castle of Rosyth, former! 
fetreat of the lovely Queen 
This tower is of a square foro, con. 
wc, Sal three stages strongly vaulted. 
t ot pce ra tag ois a 

there lace of secu for cattle 
O light admitted from the cot 
a is is the great hall lighted 
: caffis large windows east and west, 
of the mullions remain: under the 
west one is the banquet or dais, where the 
ween dined. “Above this room is ano- 
ther, aay a bed chamber, with 
A few walls of out-houses re. 
slat and a low gateway, over which 
p thon y shields: one proes. Pron 

Scotland, with t er 

and the date 1561. -The arms 
én‘the other are scarcely discernible, but 
are’ to be *tioee of the Stuarts of 


Oh a sich ‘on the ‘south side of the 
tower, ate’ the t following lin es :— 
iit DEX. T TEM,DRAY. ¥I8,, CORD. YE. 
ang RE: 70, CLINK 
avd ,MEBY,VOC WRNIS,TO MEAT 
sot bot RINK, 
pre e 4s cdrew this cord, ‘the bell 
“toil wb -eblay: 2 


Wiesel wars met and 


a at am 


hee 
bot are Bo eaTea 
ray mia j y 


devas tentaieinaial eben by ¢ 1B) 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals, 


—<—0- 


MONEY. 
(}ROM THE SPANISB.) ‘ 

Montes do much in this vile world 

g00d in love—they make , terre 
4. een of conse es or and clear tramsforme.tha 
They make ine cripple run the dumbe'to speke, 
vee, Sane ranee diene 

ea, who bas noe 
coine to take. _ 

Or be a mn” ignorant clowne, a real cgun- 
Be soone becrmnes a lorde and sige whe grec 
A man is prized the more, the more there's 


money on his se. 
He who no —ve is not the master of his 


If you sholde have moche money, you will have 
moche consolation 
Lieewures 008 0 stn Fore milde terme; in 


lie 
edi mae aes 
flowes and hind congratulation, 
1 in the court of ‘Rome heve stene, where tives’ 
moche sanctitie, 
That all to money pate, tke eaerte and bewe 


Grete — da ne ney yielae’ tow, with greetings 
Au tile dows tot a to one in Powers . 
he degree. ment 


» me et edengAlog +é 
“acho 8 0) 

Doctors pe ah Si a 
to thousande brainlesse friers 


bas eoche 
Money bas fp as genius’ 


of trath, and truth of lies,—ag 
mo et i 


for the shereien which the 


oe ae nam sew pres Wp, 





Money was laid down muche good law, given 
mucte bed condemnaiion ; 

Moncy with munie au Advocate has bene the 
sole foundation -».. 

Of covenants and s 






outlaughs vé: 

With money, in ‘may have law-grief 
and excellen , 

I have knowne it. : where 
muche has 


bave life eaj ; 
ave life e é } 
Otners have strait deine whose Me hes 
crime hath e' : 
Its pleadings weniga tae have saved, and. 
destroyde. 


It bas made the poor aie viewed lose and 
homes, without @ bit 

Bed, boarde and fursitere—sit, all has mioleed: 
in its minte; 
Through all the woride the scurvie goes,—hatds 
wh itch to take its me 34 ies 
ere money rings, & a man may saye, 
eye is sure to squinte, : } 
I have scene coine holde the best estates and 
palaces of price, 

Tall, costlie, and with paintings filled, arranged 
with taste moste nice; 12 

Villas, and lawnes, and castied towers of admir- 
able device,— 

All thing# serve money, all fulfil its wishes in a 
trice. 


* 
I have heard a number of preacLinge monkes, 
with wondrous elocution, 
Denounce on money and all its snares I ken not 
. - - what confusion ; : 
But though they in, the streetes and squares cry 


up its persecution, 
They hoarde it in convent cuppes and bezges 
with the fondest resolution. 


Every householde Joane in her village cot and 
ladie of condition 

Has her toile aud dowrie paide in coine, for 
comforte or nutrition ; 

Inever kenned a beauty yet that did not as an 
apparation . 

Hate poverty : where there is money, there is 
state to her full ambition. 


Movcy s 2 subtle Advocate, a silver slippered 

ge 

Money’s the worlde’s revolver, for it makes a 
_.¢ Slawne a kinge; . - 

For moteéy and love and soche like gifles a wo- 


Mau, Wilk take winge 
Albeit the latch sholde be shut within, and 
mana shulde hylde. the stringe, 


It beates downe walls, it beates downe towers 
' inviolate as avtinane : 

And ye may taxe my worde fur troth, there’s not 
beneath the satine 

fe slate whose freedome'may tot bee by mories 
lighUlie wonne ; 

But he who bas, noe gote to give, his palfreye 
will not runne.~ : 


Money makes grave thinzes light, dat let him 
Who lays sirge to my: purse-strings know, 
Tam not to he by his witte beguiled, however 
_ brave a beau; 
Or little < mache it is wot. lente without usurie 
—No, no!’ ah 
Iam not to be paide ig pleasaunt wordes where 
money dees net g0e. ‘ 
In soche a case, if you would not lende, joke too 
with a like frauke browe, 
Hore him not onte, to his well-urged snite nor 
: ear nor time allow; 
He who has not honey in his panne should have 


.° it imhisvowe, , 

The merebayut who doesaoe in sooth will trockle 

+. welled wowe!. res 
Foreign Revier. 
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THE LATE MISS BATHURST. 
Tne history of this highly interesting 
young lady is already, I believe, in part 

the public, yet none but those on 
the spot can fully appreciate the sensation 
which herdeath caused at Rome. It was but 
the evening before that she had appeared 
in’ a very brilliant circle of her admiring 
friends, at a ball given at her own house, 
: it was supposed, to her ap- 
ing nuptials. Her intended was 
at Purin, and day expected 
She seemed to who hung 
that fight, and saw the 
hope ‘and joy which lightened 
< her features, in which were realized 
we can desire for our country women, 
to have touched the very verge of human 
7 and to be altogether invulnerable 
to the shafts of the future. Providence 
disposed it otherwise : the adieux of that 
evening were eternal. It was rather 
boisterous night, and the rains for some 
oS had continued to swell the Tyber, 
ft ‘is 4 favourite lounge of the English in 
this season, A young Oxonian, fot in- 
stance, likes to compare it with his Ho. 
Face, and every one with his Shakspeare. 
The next day the rains had ceased; and 
that alten sun, which never deserts his 
children for any considerable ig 8 per- 
mitted ahd invited a ride. e ambas~ 
sador proposed, as I am informed, the 
direction of the river. His proposal was 
fatally acquiesced in. The whole caval- 
cade proceeded by the Porta del Popolo, 
along the road which leads to the Tybet, 
They were soon at the Ponte Molle. On 
the right of the road and the E‘fuséan 
side of the river, a small path conducts ‘to 
a vineyard. They wished to see every 
thing to advantage ; and without feHect. 
ing on the changes which had taken plac 
a ce newt last visit, im ont at Ofce ‘in 
the. ha: us at of gaining its ge 
aid vihing the @ ytla ‘ reas eid 4-H 
fing” of the waters at their heed : La 
path was nartow ; ‘they wére 0! 
advance one by orp Wikemnten 
except. Miss’ Batlurst.’ Tt ‘was a" fatat 
circumstance, but would “have beéh ‘of no 
consequente unless connected with ‘othess,. 
On their arriving at this point, the gate 
of the vineyard, contrary to“ ¢ustom, was 
found closed, and they were’ obliged to 


return. The path was slippery —~ he 
bauk of pis Tyber was ‘shi ving — e 
flood rapid and particularly high. Her 
herse hesitated ; she attempted to impel 
him forward ; his hind-hoof slipped, and 
the, next instant precipitated both herse 
and rider into very centre of- the 
ont ah ann consternation : Stell Bowl 

Gteadful : every one lost his presence 
of aa It is said ‘that none of the 
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arty-could swim t hier’ own ‘servant, 
my by abe of ete t beyond. 
human pone de 


— tion of 
i = been sent, in the outset 

of their asset Rarer sdavighes 

pesisse... It is quite certain at leas 

No. attempt. was made, and per no. 

attempt would, have been ul in 


rescuing, her from her fate. Life, how- 
comeiguae aplanani meni 2 Sar 
horror of an unequa straggle wit ath s 
twice. she rose from the ‘waters, and 
lesadishing hen hig over her head, called 
friends by aon endearing name 

.” In the next 


Romans than their feelings on this occa- 
sion ; but youth, beauty, misfortune in 
this country rar more impression than 
thé, revolutions of Her uncle 


the, catastrophe yas announced in Rome, 
L.sew many silent faccs on the Scala of 
the Trinita de’ Monte, her late residence, 


conj Gear the bh La almost in 
the very spot where she fell. The sub- 
structions and other ruins of the ancient 
Pons. Milvius had detained it on its way. 
It was, conveyed to a small osteria near ; 
all.traces of beauty had been blotted and 
washed out: the rings only by which it 
was identified mdined, The next morn. 
ing at.a.very early hour, in the midst of 
the teats of a few friends, the remains 
were cons to the Cemeterio degli 
Inglesi ; and few Englishmen pass through 
Rome without visitirtg the tomb of their 
unfortunate country woman.— Letter from 
Rome.— New Monihiy Magasine. 





Ir I bid my footman bring me a Lire ied 
wine, in a ape ng rdaniitt, T 
should expect that, ed ite 
‘vould contrive t6 opill soitie it u 
wey and I am gure T should deserve it. 
—Chesterfield. 


' STANZAS ox rn rie P HATTLE OP ' 

BY fT. CAMPEEEL. 
Heaats of onk that have bravely deliver'd the. 
Aad uplifted old Greees from the brink. of tbe 


4 ve, ‘ 
"Twas the helpless to help, and the hopeless to 
save, 


That your thanderhelts ewept o'er the Drinte ; 
And as long as yon sun shall look down on tbe 
‘The light of your glory shall shine. 


For the guerdon ye sought with our bloodshed 
and tvil, ? 


Was ies slaves, or dominion, or rapine, or speil? 
Ne! your lofty emprize was to = and foil 


We toes the Ingt focnmaat oF sll 'thee het. 
‘Tit her famish‘d sank. pale'as the slain! 

Yet, Navarin’s heroes! does Christenaom breed 

The base hearts that will question the fume-vf 


your deed? 
Are they men—let ineffable scorn be thele mpaa, 
And oblivivn shadow their graves 
beat sae to Turkish serails let them 
And bec mothers of Museulman slaves, 
Abettors of massacre! dare ye deplore 
That ti ie ~\ pagum is oa Hellas's 
shore 
— aghast sees her eee BO 


we of Infanticide gras, 
that rch ‘d on yon fies: distain "d by, 


Missolongti's. assassins have gasp'd? 
Prouder ae never hallow 't war’s pomp to the 
Than — Seen pemnons woo'd seciat 
And the ‘tower ‘of her brave for the cowbat com- 

Their watch-word, hamanity’s vow ;— 
Not a sea-boy thas tought im that cause, but 

mankind 
a gariaud to honout his brow ! 


Nor grudge, by our side, that to conquer or fall 
Came the imrdy rude Russ; and the begh-mettled 


For wheee was the genius, that plann’d af its 
Where the whirlwind of battle should roll ? 
All were brave! but the star of success over all, 

Was the light of our Codrington s soul, 
That star of thy day-spring, tegenerate Greek! 
Dimm:d the Saracen's moon, aud struck pelga 


his cheek 
In its fast fst ne morning th Muses stall we nk 
ir Intes they ret: = 


en there lore artd t 

And the at eg of their songs from Parnassus 
Shalt be © Glory to Codrington’s name '” : 
New Monthly Magaztae. 


She Selector, 


AND 
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NAPOLEON IN THE EAST-—— BATTLE 
OF THE TYRAMIDS. » 

From Wardan the French went to fie at 

Oimedinar, wherce on the 19th they firet 
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perceived the Pyramids, which: border 
the horizon of the valley on the left bank 
of the Nile. They look like enormous 
inasses of rock, but for the regularity of 


the arm observes, were 


Nile and the Pyramids, covering Gizeh. 
Tv would 


lgncholy and sadness began to take pos- 
session of the troops, who constantly re- 
tted. the Juxuries of Italy. In vain 
fad they been assured that the country 
was’ the most fertile in the world, and 
even superior to Lombardy ; how were 
they to be persuaded of this when they 
could. get neither bread nor wine? They 
often encamped in immense fields of 
wheat; but there was neither mill nor 
oven.to be found. It would be difficult 
indeed te find a more fertile land, or a 
people more. miserable, ignorant, and 
rutalised. They preferred one of the 
soldier’s buttone’to a crown-piece ; in the 
country-places they do not know the use 
of a pair of scissors. Their houses are 
built of mud, the whole furniture being 
a straw-mat and two or three earthen pots. 
All their magnifieence is lavished on 
their horses and arms. They eat or von- 
sume in general very little. The little 
in the natives convert into flour they 
bruise with stones, although in some 
large villages there are mills which are 
turned by oxen. © The biscuit which the 
French had brought from Alexandria had 
been Jong. exhausted ; so:that they lived 
chiefly. on! pulse or parched wheat, or the 
cattle which: they caught, or freer ve 
by. shooting pigeons. apprehensions 
pn pth to of: the soldiers‘ increased 
daily ; and rose to such a pitch that 
many. of ‘them said. there was no great 
city at.Cairo; and that the placc bearing 
that name was-merely like Demanhour, a 
large assemblage of miserable huts. To 
such a state of despondency had they re- 
duced themselves by complaints and 
gloomy forebodings, that two dragoons 
threw themselves in-s fit of despair into 
the Nile, where they were drowned. \The 
officers,even: complained more loudly than 
the men,,aa the.change was ion- 
ably, disadvantageous to them... The Ge. 


netal-in-Chief, if order to set an exam- 
ple, used to bivouac in the midst of the 
army and in the most inconvenient spots. 
ee ee Nr ee ee the 
dinner of Napoleon and his staff often 
Prager * us dish wh lentils. The sol- 

iers, to while away the time, passed the 
evenings in political discussions, ques- 
tions, and complaints. For what pur- 
raed ngs we Pas here? said some of 

em 5 transported 
us. Caffarelli, said others, is the ine 
strument that has been made use of to 
deceive the General-in-Chief. 

They set forward from Omedinar on 
the 2)st of July, at one in the morning. 
At dawn, for the first time since the ac- 
tion of Shebreis, a Mameluke vanguard 
of 1,000 horse shewed itself; but it: ree 
treated in good order, without attempt- 
ing anything. At teno’clock, Embaheh 
was descried with the enemy in line. 
Their right was supported on the Nile, 
where they had constructed a large in- 
trencled camp, lined with 40 pieces of 
cannon, and defended by 20,000 infantry, 
Janissaries, Spahis, and militia from 
Cairo. The Mameluke cavalry rested its 


right on this intrenched and ex- 
tended its left towards the Byram, 
crossing the road to Gizeh. T' was 


about 9,000 or 10,000 horse, as nearly: 
as could be guessed, and every horseman 
was attende: by one or two foot soldiers. 
Two or three thousand Arabs kept aloof 
to the extreme left, and occupied the 


space between the Mamelukes and. the, 
These dispositions were. fora, 
midable. The troops did not know what;; 


Pyramids. 


sort of stand the Janissaries and 


of Cairo would make; but they. knew, 
and were impressed with a full sense. ot.. 
the skill and fmpetuous bravery of. the 


Mamelukes. e. French , army., was 
drawn up in the same order as at, Shes 
bers the ped on aay an 
right on a village, Ww. ‘ 
Desaix Seiden, and where it, took 
him three “hours to form, his position and 
rest a little. The intrenched camp,of the 
enemy was reconnoitred, and it, was faund 
that it was ‘merely sketched; out, havi 
been begun only three days tefive, amd 
might be of some service againat.a charge. 
of cavalry, but not against an attack by. 
infantry. It was also discovered. by the 
help of good telescopes, that their cannon 
were not upon field. ea, but, were 
only ‘great iron pieces, taken from the 
vessels and seryed by the, crews of the 
flotilla.” Qn this single observation (ca- 
sual as it seems) the fortune of the day 
turned, An nine would have 
takett’ it ‘for artillery he 
saw was like any other artillery; but it 








Yu 
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is the true characteristic and of 
genius’ to’ take’ nothing for granced, but 
pee. Nerd look aha croeteal 

‘to’ look at e7 as 
it is; and thus to ‘be to make 


continual new discoveries and combina- 
tions.” No sooner had the General-in« 
Chief satisfied himself that the artillery. 
was not movable; than it was clear that 
neither it not the infantry could quit the 
intrenched ‘camp ; or if the latter should 
bog out; it must os ren artillery. 

dispositions for the battle were made 
a" Bonaparte giving imme- 
diate orders to prolong the right and to 
follow the movement of that wing with 
the whole army, thus passing out of the 
range of the guns of the intrenched camp, 
and having only the Mamelukes and the 
cavalry to deal with. 

Murad-Bey saw the columns put them- 
selves in motion, and quickly guessed 
their Though not accustomed 
to this kind of warfare, nature had en- 
dowed him with a quick and discerning 
eye, and undaunted courage, which shar- 

the sight of the mind by confront. 
ing it with the danger which it is not 
afraid’ to meet. e slight affairs in 
which the French had hitherto been en- 
gaged with the Mamelukes served him as 
experience, and he comprekended with a 
degree of skill that could hardly have 
been expected in the most consummate 
Ejropean genetal, that every thing de« 
pended on preventing his adversary from 
aecomplishing the movement he had com. 
menced. He advanced with two-thirds 
of ‘his cavalry (6,000 or 7,000,) leaving 
thé ‘rest to support the intrenched camp; 
atid came up at the head of his troops 
with such rapidity, that the French 
juares seemed falling into confusion. 
eral Desaix, op his. march at the 
héad of his’ column, had entered a grove 
of ‘palm-trees. However, the head of 
the corps of Mamelukes, which fell upon 
hith, was not numerous, and asthe mass 
didnot’ arrivé for some minutes, this 
ddlay “proved ‘sufficient. The squares 
were thus perfectly restored, and received 
the’ charge’ with coolness, _Reynier sup- 
‘thei’ left." Napoleon, who was 
in Dugua’s sqiate, immediately marched 
on ‘the ‘main ‘boily of the, Mamelukes, 
who were received with, grape and a brisk 
fire of musquetry : thirty of the bravest 
died ‘eat Gener having rei 
their horses tack on the enemy to throw 
them into disorder ; but the mass, by an 
instinct’ natural to the heme, turned 
round the squates, and by this, means 
frustrated the attack. In the midst of 
the fire of grape and ball, of the dust, 
eriés, and smoke, part of. the Mame. 


tukes regained the intrenched 


impulse ‘of ‘the: 


, to prevent Murad-Bey from ‘te- 
turning to it, or the 
from following him. f 
= pa confusion ed ut 
The cavalry thrown ‘it~ 


Em’ 
self u the infantry, which, ‘sceits 
the Mamelukes rrr rushed into the 
jerms, kaiks, and other boats, to repass’ 
the Nile. Many effected the passage by 
Teyptiany excd. "The forty, plctes of 
s excel. of: 
cannon which were to have defended the 
camp did not fire two hundred shot. "The 
Mamelukes, quickly perceiving that their 
retreat was in the direction, strove’ 
to regain the Gizeh but were driven 
back by Rampon’s division, om the ins 
trenched camp, where many of | thent 
fell, and many more were drowned ‘in att’ 
tempting to pass the Nile. ‘Their floats’ 
ing bodies carried the news of the victory 
in a few days to Rosetta, Damietta,' and 
all along the banks. _ Not’ more ‘thait” 
2,000 horse escaped with Murad-Bey; 
who, finding that he was not joined by 
the rest, turned back several times 'to 
open a passage for them, but ft was’ tdo 
late. The loss of the enemy ‘on this day 
was reckoned at 10,000, inch ‘Ma. 
melukes,’ Janissaries, Spahis, and slaves 
belonging to the Mamelukes.” The “at= 
tillery, pontoons, and all> fell 
inte the power of the nch;' with” s 
thousand. prisoners, ahd eight or ‘nite 
handred- camels, ; and as ‘many ‘horses. 
It was at the beginning of this bape that’ 
Napoleon addressdd: to the’ voldters’ that 
noble. apostrephe ‘which ‘afterwatds was’ 
so often citeds-+From the top of thied 
Pyramids forty venturicn look doin vipon 
you cd Gh boty es wits 
It waa night whem the three'divisiony 
of Desaix, -Reynier, and Dugua’*ré2’’ 
fined his head-quarcere there, in Murad 
is head-quarters in Murad: 
= Y hone. Tho’ Mame 
sixty vessels on the ) containing’ 
- ria conabhed rot ie 
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ininarets and buildings of Gaira,, and the 
City, of the Dead. These, columns,.of 
flame gave so much light, that they could 
even sce the Pyramids hy it. The Arabs, 
sceoniing to. their custom after a defeat, 
rallied far from the field of battle, .in the 
Desert beyond the Pyramids. ; Fore. 
veral days the whole army was busily 
engaged in, fishing for the bodies of the 
Mamelukes that had .been drowned; 
their valuable arms, and the quantity of 
gold they were.accustomed to carry about 
them, rendered. the, soldiers very zealous 
in this search. . Three, four, or five 
hundred Lonis-d’ors were often found 
upon them, The French flotilla had not 
been able to follow the movement of the 
army in time; but. they had heard the 
cannon, notwithstanding the north-wind, 
which now blew with violence and care 
sied the sound from them. As it grew 
calmer, the noise of the cannon became 
Jouder ; so that at last it appeared to have 
come nearer them; and the seamen in 
the evening gave the battle up for lost, 
till the multitude of bodies which passed 
near their ships, and which were all 
Mawelukes,. restured their confidence. 
The populace of Cairo, the vilest in the 
world, when they heard of the disasters 
of their own people, set fite to the houses 
of the Beys, committed all sorts of 


€Xcesaes, 

About nine in the-evening Napoleon 
enteréd the country-house of Murad-Bey 
at Gizeh, It did not all answer to the 
idea of a gentleman’s country-seat in 
Europe. It was a point of some diffi- 
culty at first to make it serve for a lodg- 
ing, or to understand the distribution of 
the apartments. But what chiefly struck 
the officers with surprise, was the great 
quantity of cushions and divans covered 
with the finest. damasks and Lyons silks, 
and; ornamented with gold fringe. For 
the first time they found the Juxury and 
arts of Europe in Egypt—the cradle of 
luxury and arts. . Part:of the night was 
spent in exploring this singular mansion 
in every directions.,.The gardens .were 
full. of magnificent .trees, .but without 
alleys, and not unlike the gardens. in 
some of the nunneries in Italy. What 
most delighted. the saldiers (for every one 
crowded to;see the place) was the disco- 
very of large arbours of. vines. loaded 
vith the finest, grapes in the world. The 
vintage. was quickly over... The two divis 
sions. of Bon. and Menon, \that..had re- 
mained bebind in the intrenched:camp, 
were equally well off. . Amongst the bag- 
gage taken, bad been. found a great. num. 
ber of canteens full of preserves, pots of 
confectionary, and. sweetmeats....Carpets, 
porcelain, vyases.of perfumes,.and a mul- 


the 
of, the people, the 
towns and habitations of thase who op. 
pressed them and drained-them of 4 
ecessaty or comfort, were : stoned 
every Juxury and delicacy. — Hanlitt's 
mow Napoleon Bonaparte—unpub- 


aac 


NEW YEAR'S LETTER OF LORD 
COLLINGWOOD. 


THE ilustrious name of Calling won js 
too closely associated with that of Nelson 
in the glories of Trafalgar, to be. ever 
forgotten by Englishmen. > hi 
whole life was a scene of patriotic bra- 
very. The following letter from .his 
correspondence, however, exhibits the 
hero in the endearing fondness of pater- 
hal and domestic life; and is on that 
account, worthy of especial notice :— 


“ To J. £. Blackett, Esq. 
“ Ocean, January 1, 1807. 
‘¢ T cannot begin this new year somuch 
to my satisfection as by offering my cun- 
grtatulations to you on your birth. 
and my best wishes that you may en} 
health to eee many happy returns rd 
I hope you are with my éd family 
enjoying yourselves in great comfort’; 
and long may you live uninvaded by the 
sounds of war. What a blessed day it 
will be to me when we shall all meet to. 
gether to celebrate the new year, to talk 
of the privations we have suffered in 
times. past, and have only to look -for- 
ward to blessings for the future! Ihave 
lived now 80 long in a ship, always:en- 
gaged in scrious employments, «that I 
shall be unfit for:any thing but the.quiet 
society of my family ; it is to: them that 
I look for happiness, if ‘ever I ani “re- 
— — this = niNby thing 
ife, in them fore thing. 
Tell the children hg Bounce is ae 
well and very fat, yét he seems not to be 
content, and sighs so piteously these long 
evenings, that I am obliged to sing him 
to sleep, and have sent them the song. 
Sigh no more, Bouncy, sigh no more 
Dogs were deceivers never; 
, Thoagh ne'er you put ome foot on shore, 
True to your master ever. 
Then sigh vot so, but:letus go 
Where dinner’s daily ready, 
Converting all the sounds of woe 
To heigh phiddy diddy. 





YUM 
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“Mt is fmpossible that at this distance 
T‘ean Wireet-and manage'the education of 
my daughters; but’ it ‘costs'me many‘an 
anxious hour,’ ‘The orhamertal! part-of 
education, “though: , ie ‘Becoti- 
dary, and ‘T ‘to see their ‘minds :en- 
I by'a trae knowledge of good and 

, that they ‘be able to enjoy the 
one, if it bea their lot, and submit 
Cofitetitedly’'to ‘any fortune rather than 
descend ‘to the other. How de you ‘feel 
since you were: dicckaded ? —- 
cert can be more tudus 
oordiae of rie, a more wn- 
just than’ the seizure’of property in neu- 
Tal countries. I shall here reat plea- 
sure ‘tn being ‘8 to Sir Willam 
Biatkett’s child ; and if it be a son, and 
he will make him 2 sailor, I desire my 
Hitfle’ Sarah ‘will to teach him his 

ass, that he may know how to stecr 
Riis course inthe world, which very few 


people do.” 


INQUISITYON IN ITALY IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Drownine was the mode of death to 
which the Protestants wert doomed, either 
because it was less.cruel and odious than 
committing them to the flames, or because 
it accorded with the customs of Venice. 
But if the autos da ‘fé of the quéen of the 
Adriatic were less barbarous than those 
Of Spain, the solitude and sifer:ce with 
which they were accompanied was calcu- 
Jated to excite the deepest horror. At 
the dead hour of midnight the prisoner 
was taken from his céll, and put into » 
la or Venetian boat, attended only, 
ide the sailors, by a single priést, to 
act as confessor. He was rowed out into 
the sea beyond the Two Castles, where 
another boat was in waiting. A plank 
was then laid across the two gondolas, 
upon which the prisoner, having his body 
chained, and a heavy stone affixed to his 
feet; was 3.and, on a signal given, 
the, gondolas retiting: frota' One another, 
he was ‘pretipituted into the déep.— Dr. 
M'Crie’s History. 


She Satyerer. 


“T.am hut @ Gatherer and disposer of other 
mew’s stuff."— Button. 








MASQUERADE ‘CARD. * 
Soow after’ the erettion dt ' the ‘Paritheon 
in Oxford-street, a masquerade. was given 
there, at which Dr. Angelo’ was: present. 
On that day he-had dined ‘with ‘Sheridan, 
who, (his charaeter being settled to be a 


juror): supplied the-doc- 
aun following to distribute 
cro 3 





to the 
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space and 
had the hononr of Shinn ee most 
of the churcluvardens ; between. 
bridge and. Brentford. It is notin: 
power-of words (unless some new, lan- 
guage were invented for che purpone,) to 
describe the extraordinary feats he per- 
pracy ete a slose eA 
it be.good, oa, ‘ou shoul 
fill it up to the dm rim, he wifl rink 
it off—with the greatest ease and satisfac. 
tion. He makes no scruple of eating’s 
plate of cold ham and chicken, if'it® 
supper time—before the face of the whole 
company. Any gentleman or lady maj 
lend him five or six guineas, whith 
pas into his pocket—and never teturns 
he can help it. He takes ‘a comtioh 
pocket handkerchief out ‘of ‘his 
rumples it in his hand, blows his nese, 
and returns it inte his pecket again, with 
the most astonishing composure. - When 
gentlemen are talking on any ‘subject’on 
which .there appears a difference of opi- 
nion, he joins in the conversation, or 
holds’ his’ tongue—just''as ‘it ‘ha 
Fae re oem .gentleman, or lady, tay 
shim full in-the:face, andi—see whe- 
ther they know him-or not. ~In--shert;:.it 
would appear quite incredible to ennme- 
rate the el pr qualities he possesses, 
and the unprecedented wonders ae 
forms; and all for his own private 
emolument, and ‘for no ‘other motive; or 
consideration whatever!” ‘Thi¢ was‘ im. 
mediately despatched to the printers in 
Wardour-street, and five ha copies 
were. composed’ atid ‘struck’ Off; ‘dried, 
pressed, and ready by twelve at night, 
which wus considered s great effort of the 
press’in those days. © tow 
| Angelo’s Reminiscences. 

5 BOOKHN NS Lom 
Ir is uncertain (eye an’ American writer) 
what: is the number'of’ books now extant 
in all + Phaveused a'libraty 
of 250,000 volumes, -which*eontained‘no 
duplisate, and ‘it-was #0 perfect, that-ft 
was difficult to asle\foran -autiior not? to 
be found in it. Phe-dergest library in 
Europe contains:near 400;000: volames, 
duplicates: not inchuded:) and ‘perhaps it 
may be: about right .to estimate the whole 
number. of. printed. books in: the wurld at 
500,000..: This. being the case, America 
furnishes. -about . one-séventeenth -of the 
means. Decessary. fer extending 
to. the. utmost, ‘and about hi 








THE BEGGAR'S OPERA 

Is indeed a child of many fathers ; but 
its incredible success was supposed to be 
owing to the squibs that it played off 
against the court. Many of them, though 
let off by Gay, who was a disappointed 
candidate for court favour, were charged 
by whose wit ignited into a fiercer 
fire. song of Peachum, the thief- 
taker, as written by Gay, was less severe, 
until Pope altered the two last lines : 

The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 

The lawyer be-knaves the divine, 

And the statesman because he’s so great, 
Thinks his trade is as honest as mine. 
These stood in Gay’s manuscript 

And there’s many arrive to be great, 

By a trade not more honest than mine.’ 
Again, Pope wrote the still more au- 

Gacious verses in the song of Macheath, 

after his being taken— 

Since laws were made for every degree, 
To curb vice in others as well as in me, 

we han’t better company 
Upon Tyburn tree. 


THE BLIND JOKE. 
A VERY pretty girl who was blind of the 
right es had a brother who was blind of 
the left. Upon bce circumstances, Al- 
mateo wrote the following distich :—~ 
Blande puer ! lumen quod habes concede 
sorori 


Sic tucecus Amor ! sic erit illa Venus! 
Translation. 


» to race thy sister’s brow, 
So, th cachensd, be Ci id, thou, 
us upi 

Be lovely Venus, she. "ill 





WEST LONDON INFIRMARY AND 
CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL. 
A“ Buitpine Funp” has been es. 
tablished from the revenue of this insti- 
tution ; and an a te edifice for an 
Hosrrrat, is to be erected in its present 
neighbourhood, and termed the Cuarine 
Caoss Hosritat. This charity com- 
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have been said about the proposed Na- 


tional Gallery at Charing we are 
satisfied there are few persons who will 


not waive-its importance to the considera- 
tion of suffering humanity. 


Fd 
THE 


TEMPE. 


ig one day 
overtaken with a shower, as he was riding, 
he called to his servant for his great coat, 
which the man not immediately bringing, 
nor giving any answer, he his 
order ; upon which the fellow muttered, 
‘* I suppose you'll stay till I have un- 
buc it?” The duke instead of being 
angry, said coolly to a gentleman who 
was with him, ‘* Now, I woald not be 
of that fellow’s temper for all the world.” 





OLD COIN INSCRIPTIONS. 
To. read an inscription on a silver coin 
which by much wear has become wholly 
obliterated, put the poker in the fire, 
when red hot, place the coin upon it, and 
the inscription will plainly appear of a 
greenish hue, but will disappear as the 
coin cools. This method was practised 
at the Mint to discover the genuine coin, 
when the silver was last called nae “ 
C. F. 
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